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GUEST EDITORIAL Karl M. Bowman 


E high percentage of rejections in the armed forces because of physical 

defect and disease has caused grave concern. Even more startling is the 
high percentage of rejections for neuropsychiatric conditions, including 
emotional instability, personality deviations, mental disease and feeble- 
mindedness. 

Thoughtful persons are asking themselves if there is something funda- 
mentally wrong with our American culture that such a large number of 
our young men should be unfitted physically or mentally to serve in the 
armed forces in defense of their country. 

Psychiatrists have been aware of these conditions for many years but 
their attempts to improve the mental health of our citizens have met with 
but little cooperation from the general public. It was pointed out that there 
were over 500,000 patients in mental hospitals while all general hospitals and 
special hospitals including sanitaria for tuberculosis contained fewer pa- 
tients than this number. The suffering and financial costs of mental disease 
and defect were stressed. Psychiatrists pleaded for better facilities for the 
care and treatment of patients already sick, for a program of prevention 
or mental hygiene and for sufficient funds to undertake a program of re- 
search in order to learn better.methods of .prevention and treatment. 

One important forward step has been the establishment of child guid- 
ance clinics. Psychiatrists feel that a great deal of functional mental dis- 
ease and much inefficiency, maladjustment and unhappiness in later life 
have their beginnings in childhood. Such problems as parent relationship, 
sibling rivalry, the need of security, the need of affection and the need of 
self expression are considered of the greatest importance. The correction 
of these conditions will prevent an actual: mental breakdown in some cases; 
in others, it will contribute to more positive mental health. The diagnosis of 
defects; intellectual, emotional and physical at an early age makes possible 
a program of training so that the child will develop to the maximum within 
the limits imposed by his defect. 

A psychiatrist is a doctor of medicine who, in addition to spending four 
years in medical school and one year in a general hospital interneship, has 
spent four years of special study in psychiatric hospitals and clinics. 

The American Psychiatric Association is the oldest medial society in 
the United States and held its centennial meeting in Philadelphia May 15-18 
of this year. It has a membership of over 3,000, over 1,000 of whom are 
serving with the armed forces in this country and overseas. It is vitally 
interested in helping work out a plan of treatment and rehabilitation for 
those discharged with psychiatric disabilities. 

As president of the American Phychiatric Association, I wish to extend 
the best wishes of the Association to the International Council for Excep- 
tional Children and urge that you continue the program of education of the 
public regarding the needs of children handicapped in various ways and 
many things that can be done to improve their condition. 
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Helping the Disabled 


HE rehabilitation of physically im- 
paired persons has increasingly en- 
gaged public attention during the past 
twenty-five years in which the State 
and Federal Governments have pro- 
vided vocational rehabilitation — not 
only as a humanitarian service, but 
because it is in line with our American 
ideas of justice and. good business to 
help the disabled to help themselves. 
The first World War gave impetus 
to efforts to restore the productivity 
and earning capacity of physically 
handicapped persons in the establish- 
ment immediately thereafter of two 
programs to provide for their voca- 
tional adjustment: one for veterans 
with disabilities of service origin; the 
other for men and women injured in 
industry or otherwise. The exigencies 
of war are again spotlighting the prob- 
lems of disablement. History repeats 
itself—and we now have new oppor- 
tunities in the field of rehabilitation. 
The philosophy underlying vocation- 
al rehabilitation is based upon the 
premise that the democratic way of 
life demands equal opportunity for 
all citizens; and requires with this 
privilege the contribution of each citi- 
zen in proportion to his capacity. 
Most disabled persons can work ef- 
ficiently if prepared for jobs com- 
patible with their physical condition, 
aptitudes, and abilities. A man with 
a leg amputation can do anything at a 
bench or desk that an able-bodied 


man of equal skill can do. A man 
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with an arm amputation may still be 
a competent salesman, draftsman, or 
lawyer—to mention but a few occu- 
pations open to him. The deaf person 
is handicapped only in communication 
and not in the skilled use of mind and 
hands. Tuberculosis ex-patients and 
persons with heart defects are limited 
only in performing heavy manual 
labor and not in the duties of lighter 
skilled vocations. The blind com- 
pensate their loss of vision by quick- 
ened perception, power of concentra- 
tion, and manual dexterity. In fact, 
nearly every disabled person has far 
more vocational assets than are lost 
through his impairments, and it is 
only needed to develop his remaining 
skills and capacities, through physical 
restoration and vocational training, to 
the point of economic usefulness. 

Frequently, the very fact of impair- 
ment acts as a spur to accomplishment 
when the individual realizes that he 
may compensate for the defect and 
gain success in a feasible type of ac- 
tivity. 

An obvious result of rehabilitation, 
which might be termed an implied 
purpose, is that in restoring a dis- 
abled person to the human dignity of 
independence in productive work, the 
state lifts the individual and his family 
from despondency and_ indifference 
into contented, self-respecting citizen- 
ship. 

Society also benefits by the employ- 
ment of the disabled in the utilization 
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of talents and abilities the nation can- 
not afford to waste. And there is a 
further tangible benefit in the lessened 
burden of public relief. 

The dimensions of our problem are 
estimated in terms of all handicapped 
persons whose employability can be 
improved; stressing not the mere 
earning of a livelihood as the final 
goal, but the reincorporation of the 
disabled as creative and responsible 
members of society. Specifically, we 
are concerned with the men and the 
women injured in industry, or 
by accident, or by illness, or impaired 
by congenital defect. 

Although there are no reliable data 
available on the current number of dis- 
ablements from all causes or on the 
exact number needing rehabilitation, 
the need can be estimated among the 
civilian population in its broad pro- 
portions. 

The National Institute of Health 
estimated in 1935 that there were ap- 
proximately 23 million persons in the 
United States with physical impair- 
ments. 

Of these, there were 18 million be- 
tween the ages of 16 and 64 evenly 
divided between the sexes. In the 
male group, somewhat more than 6 
million men were capable of employ- 
ment with selective placement; an- 
other million and a half needed re- 
habilitation before employment could 
be possible; and upwards of 500 thou- 
sand were so seriously disabled that 
their employment would be very 
limited even after rehabilitation. 

Since only one-fourth of the female 
population in this age group was in 
the labor force, it is very hard to as- 
certain what the needs of women for 
rehabilitation may now be. Further- 
more, reports of the Bureau of Labor 
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Statistics reveal that about 800 thou- 
sand persons are disabled by indus- 
trial accidents annually; 100 thousand 
or more being so severely injured each 
year as to require’ rehabilitation 
services before employment can be 
possible. The total number of persons 
disabled by other accidents and by 
chronic diseases each year whose em- 
ployability is affected is, at present, 
indeterminate. 


It is much more difficult to estimate 
the number of mentally handicapped 
persons at any time. Some indica- 
tions of the scope of this problem 
may be gleaned from the following 
facts and figures compiled by the 
Occupational Analysis Section of the 
War Manpower Commission: the 
1940 Census listed 591,000 persons as 
confined to mental hospitals. Many of 
these upon ‘discharge can be _ pre- 
sumed to have difficulty in securing 
About one out of every 20 
persons born, it is estimated, will 
eventually spend some part of his 
life in a mental hospital; and prob- 
ably 1 out of 10 will be incapacitated 
by mental disease at some time dur- 
ing his life, though not sent to a 
mental hospital. In addition, it is 
estimated that about 4% per cent of 
the population, or around 6,000,000 
people, are feeble-minded with only 
about 1 per cent of these in institu- 
tions for the feeble-minded. 

Each year adds to the number of 
the physically handicapped. In war 
time particularly the rate rises rapid- 
ly as great masses of inexperienced 
workers are used by industry, as men 
are disabled in battle, and as the in- 


work. 


creased pace and strain of a world 


at war tax the mental equilibrium of 
fighters and workers. 
A striking accent on the cost of dis- 
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ablement is found in the last state- 
ment of the National Council of Safety 
which estimates that injuries incurred 
on the home front alone represent an 
annual economic loss of five billion 
dollars and a yearly production waste 
of three hundred and fifty million 
man-days of labor. 

The rehabilitation of the civilian dis- 
abled was first accepted as a legal ob- 
ligation of government in the passage 
of the Vocational Rehabilitation Act 
of 1920. The Social Security Act of 
1935 carries the stabilizing provision 
for a continuous service. With this 
legislation, all forty-eight states, the 
District of Columbia, Hawaii, and 
Puerto Rico undertook a vocational 
rehabilitation program which, though 
limited in funds and _ services, re- 
habilitated 210,000 persons into em- 
ployment prior to July 1943. 

The results of these pioneer years 
represent a small inroad into the po- 
tential case load of handicapped per- 
sons. They are meaningful to the 
disabled who could be served and in 
discovering the working tools needed. 
Most importantly, they furnish a solid 
basis of experience in rehabilitation 
on which to build a more comprehen- 
sive program. 

Recognizing the limitations of the 
legislation and the unmet needs of 
the disabled, as well as their potential- 
ity as a reservoir of untapped man- 
power, the Congress last July enacted 
a series of amendments to the Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation Act in Public 
Law 113, known as the Barden- 
LaFollette Act. 

Under its provisions, the mentally as 
well as the physically handicapped 
may be served. The blind may be 
rehabilitated on the same terms as 
other groups of the disabled. There 
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is specific provision for war-disabled 
civilians, including merchant seamen 
and civil employees of the United 
States Government, injured in line of 
duty. Services are also available to 
the men and women discharged by 
the armed forces with non-service con- 
nected disabilities who are not eligible 
to vocational rehabilitation under the 
Veterans Administration’s program. 


Federal fiscal provisions are con- 
siderably liberalized by the Act in 
the removal of a fixed ceiling on Fed- 
eral funds to carry out the program. 
The Federal Government is permitted 
to assume all necessary State adminis- 
trative costs. Medical diagnosis and 
treatment, vocational counseling and 
training, and the costs of other similar 
services for the usual group of handi- 
capped persons are shared by State 
and Federal Governments on a fifty- 
fifty basis; while the cost of services 
for war-disabled civilians receives full 
Federal reimbursement. 

The most significant new provision 
authorizes the use of Federal funds 
for the physical restoration of the 
handicapped so that they may as near- 
ly as possible approximate normal 
work capacity. This provision vital- 
izes the rehabilitation axiom, “never 
train around a disability that can be 
remedied,” and rounds out vocational 
rehabilitation services for a realistic 
attack on the problems of disable- 
ment. 

Through the cooperative Federal- 
State plan, the functions of operat- 
ing our program rest with the State 
Boards of Vocational Education, each 
having a Division of Vocational Re- 
habilitation with a full-time director 
and professional staff. Vocational re- 
habilitation for the blind is provided 
by the State Commissions or Agencies 
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for the Blind where legal authority 
exists for rendering rehabilitation 
services. Otherwise, rehabilitation for 
the visually handicapped becomes a 
function of the State Rehabilitation 
Agency. The Office of Vocational Re- 
habilitation is a constituent unit of the 
Federal Security Agency. It is re- 
sponsible for the establishment of 
standards in the various areas of serv- 
ice; for technical assistance to the 
States; and for certification of Federal 
funds for grants-in-aid to the States 
upon the approval of State Plans for 
Vocational Rehabilitation meeting the 
requirements of the authorizing Act 
of Congress. Special assistance is fur- 
nished the States by Regional Offices, 
conforming to the general pattern of 
Agency organization. 

The policy of using existing public 
and private facilities and of utilizing 
all resources of service has been 
adopted, rather than creating new 
facilities or attempting to equip one 
agency for the total job of rehabilita- 
tion. 

The program establishes no special 
Instead, training is 
public and _ private 
vocational training 


works projects. 
obtained from 
schools, from 
courses, and from in-service training 
on the job. No medical centers or 
hospitals are established. Medical and 
surgical diagnostic services and treat- 
ment are purchased or secured from 
practicing physicians. Hospital care 
is purchased from existing public and 
voluntary hospitals. No “made work” 
is set up for placements. Employment 
is secured in private business and in 
Government on the customary business 
basis. 

We are fortunate to have profes- 
sional guidance for our program in 
two national committees: The Re- 
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habilitation Advisory Council, com- 
posed of outstanding representatives 
of business and industry, labor, medi- 
cine, social welfare, and other interests 
closely allied to the problem of re- 
habilitation; and the Professional Ad- 
visory Committee representing the 
medical specialties most actively con- 
cerned with the adjustment of the dis- 
abled. 

Since rehabilitation is a highly per- 
sonalized service, we make the hu- 
man engineering approach to each 
disabled person’s problem using the 
clinical methods of case work to 
formulate and carry out individual 
plans for rehabilitation. 

Stated in brief outline, these plans 
cover nine integral factors, all or part 
of which may be required for success- 
ful adjustment: 

1. Early location 
need of rehabilitation to prevent the 
disintegrating effects of idleness and 
hopelessness. 

2. Medical diagnosis and prognosis 
coupled with a vocational diagnosis as 
the basis for determining an appro- 
priate plan for the individual. 

3. Vocational counseling to select 
suitable fields of work by relating oc- 
cupational capacities to job require- 
ments and community occupational op- 


of persons in 


portunities. 

4. Medical and surgical treatment 
to afford physical restoration and 
medical advice in the type of training 
to be given and in the work tolerance 
of the individual. 

5. Physical and occupational ther- 
apy and psychiatric treatment as a 
part of medical treatment where need- 


ed. 


6. Vocational training to furnish 
new skills where physical impairments 
incapacitate for normal occupations, or 
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where skills become obsolete due to 
changing industrial needs. 

7. Financial assistance to provide 
maintenance and transportation dur- 
ing training. 

8. Placement in employment to af- 
ford the best use of abilities and skills 
in accordance with the _ individual 
physical condition and temperament, 
with due safeguarding 
against further injuries. 


regard to 


9. Follow-up on performance in 
employment to afford adjustments 
that may be necessary; to provide fur- 
ther medical care if needed; to sup- 
plement training if desired. 

Physical 
training, and placement are available 
at no cost to the disabled. Medical 
treatment, transportation, maintenance, 
institutional supplies, occupational tools 


examination, counseling, 


and equipment, are provided without 
cost if the applicant is unable to pay 
for these services from his own re- 
sources. 

There are certain other limitations 
with respect to physical restoration 
services—in the first place, the ser- 
vices to be rendered must be expected 
to substantially reduce or eliminate 
the employment Also, 
treatment may only be given for con- 
ditions which are “static.” It is clear 
that this term was intended by the 
Congress to differentiate the condi- 
tions to be treated under our program 
from ordinary acute illness or injury. 
We do not feel that it was intended to 
mean we must await the end results 
of a long-term illness, however, be- 
For example, 


handicaps. 


fore starting services. 
it would not be necessary to await 
the onset of total blindness before a 
person with glaucoma could be treat- 
ed under this program. 
Hospitalization is limited to a period 
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of 90 days for any one disability. This 
limitation was clearly intended to dis- 
tinguish our program from those pro- 
viding long-term care for chronic ill- 
ness. 

To sum up: our services for the 
physical reconstruction of the dis- 
abled emphasize constructive medical 
measures, designed primarily to as- 
sist a handicapped person to obtain 
remunerative employment. 

In establishing the physical re- 
storation program in our Federal Of- 
fice we have sought advice both from 
within the Government and from out- 
side. By agreement with the Surgeon 
General of the U. S. Public Health 
Service, our medical section is di- 
rected by medical officers assigned to 
Public Health 


In time we hope for similar 


our office from the 
Service. 
assignments of other medical officers 
to carry responsibility for us in spe- 
cialized fields. 

Aid to the States in setting up the 
work for physical restoration is being 
given by our medical officers who are 
drawing heavily on our Professional 
Advisory Committee’s recommenda- 
tion in the various areas of services. 
We are also encouraging the States 
to look to the medical and allied pro- 
fessions for advice through the forma- 
tion of State Professional Advisory 
Committees and through appropriate 
medical consultation in their day to 
day operations to that our 
standards will conform to the high 
professional standards of the National 
and State medical associations and the 
hospital associations. 


insure 


The continuous service that binds 
the various rehabilitation services into 
a comprehensive’ plan for individual 
adjustment is that of counsel and ad- 
visement. 
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Age, education, mental and physical 
capacities, background experience, and 
self-determination are factors which 
need to be weighed individually since 
no two persons are wholly alike or 
react in the same manner to any giv- 
en program. 

The key to successful rehabilitation 
lies in weighing each case construc- 
tively to determine residual abilities 
on which to build. 

Interwoven in the _ rehabilitation 
process is the importance of translat- 
ing the essential facts brought to light 
by analysis into the disabled person’s 
language, so that he may rightfully 
share in determining and carrying out 
a plan that will capitalize assets and 
minimize liabilities. 

It is our theory that counseling must 
be so sympathetic that a problem is 
seen through the eyes of the dis- 
abled; and so objective that errors of 
judgment are recognized and coun- 
teracted by intelligent evaluation. 

In the areas of occupational diag- 
nosis and orientation—and in cer- 
tain types of vocational, social, and at- 
titudinal problems—our counselors 
are the specialists, although they call 
upon other specialists for assistance 
with concommitant problems. For in- 
stance, a counselor must be able to 
interpret the reports of medical of- 
ficers for the integration of physical 
restoration services in terms of voca- 
tional adjustment; while the medical 
officers are the specialists in physical 
reconstruction. Similarly, with re- 
gard to placement services, it is neces- 
sary to distinguish between the clin- 
ical counselor and the placement coun- 
selor. 

Rehabilitation counseling requires 
familiarity with many types of work 
upon which the counselor must draw 
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without being identified with them, 
His concern may be with training and 
education, yet he is not a teacher. He 
makes use of psychological tests and 
measurements, and of _ psychiatry, 
without being a psychologist or a psy- 
chiatrist. He must have knowledge 
of the regulations and risks of indus- 
try, without being a factory inspector. 
In a word, a rehabilitation counselor 
must have knowledge of 
other services to know when to call 
upon them and how to use them. 


The rehabilitation of the disabled is 
a vertical segment of many fields at 
the point where related programs 
come together. In our operation, we 
therefore, rely upon the development 
of cooperative agreements to corre- 
late activities and to avoid wasteful 
duplication of services. In the fed- 
eral agencies, these cooperative agree- 
ments are statements of certain basic 
principles to be translated into work- 
ing arrangements within the States. 
Covered in these agreements are three 
elements of cooperation reciprocally 
desirable, namely: the interchange of 
information and experience; maximum 
use of all facilities; and mutual re- 
ferral of cases. Each agreement pro- 
vides for safeguarding the confidential 
nature of information, and there is a 


sufficient 


proviso, also as local conditions re- 
quire. 


Among the agreements already ef- 


fected are those with the United 
States Employment Service of the 
War Manpower Commission; U. S. 
Public Health Service; U. S. Civil 


Service Commission; Bureau of Old 
Age and Survivors Insurance and 
Public Assistance of the Social Secur- 
ity Board;.U. S. Veterans Administra- 
tion; War Shipping Administration; 
U. S. Employees’ Compensation Com- 
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mission; the Children’s Bureau and 
the Wage and Hour Administration of 
the Department of Labor. 


Close relations have existed for 
many years between the State Re- 
habilitation Agencies and the State 
Industrial Commissions, State Crip- 
pled Children’s Societies, State Tuber- 
culosis and Hard of Hearing Associa- 
tions, and the State Agencies for the 
Blind, the latter of which are now a 
part of our operating forces. We hope 
to establish relationships with other 
voluntary agencies which have a 
stake in rehabilitation for the ex- 
change of advice and services in our 
expanded program. 

From the rehabilitation standpoint, 
we shall need every assistance in 
locating disabled persons in need of 
our services. Data on the personal, 
social, medical, and _ psychological 
background of individuals must be ob- 
tained from many sources for case his- 
tories and_ studies in the field 
of rehabilitation. It is often 
necessary to adjust or _ elimin- 
ate, if possible, personal or home 
factors which may interfere with the 
realization of a satisfactory rehabilita- 
tion. This, we feel, can best be ac- 
complished through the aid of asso- 
ciated social agencies. Under our 
program, maintenance is provided on 
the basis of need for persons receiv- 
ing training. Here again, cooperation 
plays its part since maintenance, 
which we cannot provide, must some- 
times be arranged for the individual’s 
family during the rehabilitation per- 
iod. Programs for the disabled who 
must be employed under sheltered 
conditions are another service we can 
share jointly. We can also work to- 
gether effectively in services to 
crippled children to direct their entire 
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treatment towards a vocation when 
the working age is attained. 

Of fundamental importance to the 
cooperating agencies, as well as to 
our program, is complete understand- 
ing of the role of vocational rehabilita- 
tion in the over-all adjustment of so- 
sial problems. The cooperating agen- 
cies’ interpretation of the rehabilita- 
tion process and purpose to their cases 
is essential to effective use of these 
services whenever they are a part of 
the total solution of individual prob- 
lems. 

No longer an _ experiment’ the 
methods of vocational rehabilitation 
have been thoroughly tested through- 
out our country. Every rehabilitated 
person channeled into employment has 
been a demonstration to some com- 
munity and to some employer of the 
satisfactory utilization of the physical- 
ly handicapped who are carefully pre- 
pared and selectively placed. A more 
comprehensive test has been made by 
certain great industries, such as the 
Ford Motor Company, the Western 
Electric Company, the Caterpillar 
Tractor Company, and the major air- 
craft plants, who have employed sub- 
stantial numbers of _ rehabilitated 
workers for more than ten years. 

With the emergency manpower 
shortage, the extensive use of physi- 
cally handicapped is a demonstration 
on a national scale of the effective 
utilization of workers whose physical 
impairments cover the gamut of dis- 
abilities. 

According to the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers, eighty-three 
per cent of the nation’s industries are 
now employing disabled people in 
jobs that range from aircraft manu- 
facture and shipbuilding to watch re- 
pairing; while thirty thousand four 
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hundred and fifty disabled men and 
women, 500 of whom are blind, have 
entered the Federal Service in the 
past twenty months in the heavy Gov- 
ernment industries, professional posi- 
tions, and clerical jobs, under the 
guidance of the Coordinating Commit- 
tee of the U. S. Civil Service Com- 
mission. 

No one can view this war experi- 
ence as a permanent advance in its 
entirety. Yet there are some net 
gains of very positive value. 

The disabled have made good in 
war jobs, with a remarkably favorable 
record as to production, absenteeism, 
labor turn-over, and accident prone- 
ness, which is revealed in a recent 
study made by our office in 117 major 
industries located from Connecticut 
to California. And employers every- 
where are discovering that the handi- 
capped are not handicapped at work 
for which they are suited, with an 
ability range as great as that of the 
so-called “normal” workers. 

To the fullest extent possible with 
the reorganization of our program, 
the mobilization of disabled workers 
for war jobs is our objective today. 


For the current year, our active case 
load of disabled persons receiving re- 
habilitation services it 91,000. The 
States estimate this number will rise 
to 110,000 with the fiscal year of 
1943 beginning Although 
these figures indicate a greatly ac- 
celerated tempo, the program—in the 
apt phrase of Mr. Churchill—is “at 
the end of the beginning.” 

It is apparent to all of us that the 
ensuing period of demobilization and 
readjustment presents a vast and in- 
tricate problem that will have a far- 
reaching effect on the American peo- 
ple. It is _a human problem, whose 
solution requires that we explore the 
needs of all—able-bodied and disabled 
alike—if we are to find in peacetime 
pursuits work at fair pay for every- 
one who can work. 

Our long-range planning is, 
fore, based upon developing our im- 
mediate procedures as the foundation 
of a sound national policy which will 
assure our disabled citizens full op- 
portunity for achievement in that 
useful place in the manpower of the 
nation which they are potentially cap- 
able of assuming. 


in July. 


there- 


PARTY PLATFORMS 
“The measures we propose shall avoid federalization of Government activities, to 


the end that our States, schools and cities shall be free. . . 


Educational progress and 


the social economic stability and well-being of the farm family must be a prime na- 


tional purpose. .. . 
laws which provide for... . 
war.” 


We approve, have supported and have aided in the enactment of 
education and vocational training for veterans of this 


—Republican Party 1944 Platform. 


“We favor Federal aid to education administered by the States without interference 


by the Federal Government.” 
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—Democratic Party 1944 Platform. 
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Sex Discrimination in Special Class Placement 





W. B. Spalding and W. C. Kvaraceus 


URING the past twenty-five years 
considerable attention has been 
given to various means of providing 
for the needs of atypical children in 
school systems. One of these means 
has been the establishment of special 
classes in which children having simi- 
lar deviate characteristics are grouped 
together for the purpose of more ef- 
fective instruction. In an effort to de- 
termine current practices in providing 
adjustment classes, a survey-question- 
naire was sent to 40 communities in 
New Jersey, New York, and Con- 
necticut, most of them _ clustering 
around or in the Metropolitan area. 
Almost all of these systems repre- 
sented so-called high-cost schools. 


The questionnaire requested in- 


formation on the number and types 
of adjustment classes offered for the 
handicapped as well as for the gifted, 
talented, or superior. At the same 
time, the enrollment in these classes 
was requested according to sex. 

Thirty-two communities replied to 
the questionnaire. Of these, 14 com- 
munities reported no special classes of 
any type. The reason usually given 
was the small number enrolled in the 
schools. In many returns the super- 
intendent reported that individual ad- 
justments were made in the classrooms 
or in the homes. Table I reveals the 
types and the number of classes re- 
ported by 32 school systems having 
one or more such classes. 

Most prominent were the classes for 


TABLE I 


NUMBER AND TYPE OF ADJUSTMENT CLASSES BY 32 
ScHooL SYSTEMS 


Type of Class 


Mentally retarded 
Adjustment (slow learner) 


WeteCtiVe SDECED) ...6 ess sess vee cae wares 
Crippled ‘children <<... 0:66. cc esse 08 oes 


SpE UURENANRS. oS 5osin.6:0ie dis: dislere a «,ciniwe alae es 


Fresh air (open window) 


FASE OF NEGATING: ooo sisin ose ye sce es meee 


MUMMERS Vaile. 56s casted vie die e.ee wik-a Hotrae eed eetars 


Blind 


Anti-social 


Total 


@Dr. W. 


B. SpaALpING is superintendent of 


No. Reported Per Cent 
hd cade occaed 117 63.59 
peter he Gets 19 10.33 
Day sas AobeMeiasiats 15 8.15 
i Sraiaeny dresctls 9 4.89 
serena eaten 9 4.89 
pr dunate died 8 4.35 
santana Zo 1.63 
b diaielandisra Suk 2 1.09 
Nisite. ae hagas 1 04 
wuutssenes 1 4 
184 100. 


Portland, Oregon. Dr. 


school in 


W. C. Kvaraceus is the assistant superintendent. of schools in Passaic, New Jersey. 
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SEX DISCRIMINATION IN SPECIAL CLASS PLACEMENT 


the mentally handicapped. These 
made up 64 per cent of all adjustment 
classes reported for the handicapped. 
Classes for the slow learning or the 
border-line pupil came next in popu- 
larity. These were followed by classes 
for those with defective speech. Rela- 
tively few classes were found for the 
physically handicapped. Classes for 
the gifted or superior pupil were al- 
most non-existent, only six such class- 
es being reported. 

A study of Table II further reveals 
that the number of girls consistently 
exceeded the number of boys in all 
tvpe of classes for the gifted and 
superior, a trend which is the reverse 
of that noted in the classes for the 
handicapped. However, the propor- 


the general population. 

When the these 
classes are studied according to sex, 
an unexpected situation is observed. 
In most classes for the handicapped 
where the handicap related to aca- 
demic aptitude or speech, significant 
differences were observed between 
the percentage of boys and girls en- 
rolled. Boys were found to outnum- 
ber girls two to one consistently. This, 
in spite of research findings as re- 
ported by Kuznets and McNemar' 
that revealed 


“Kuznets, G. and McNemar, O. “Sex Dif- 
ferences in Intelligence Test Scores.” In- 
telligence—Its Nature and Nurture, Part I. 
Thirty-Ninth Yearbook, National Society for 
the Study of Education. Bloomington, IIL: 


enrollments in 


have intelligence as 


: Public School Publishing Co., 1940. p. 211- 
tion usually approaches that found in 299, 
TABLE II 
DISTRIBUTION OF Boys AND GIRLS 
IN ADJUSTMENT CLASSES REPORTED BY 32 COMMUNITIES 
Type of Class Number Per cent 
Boys Girls Boys Girls 
Handicapped: 
Mentally retarded .......... 1084 533 67.04 32.96 
Slow IGAGNEF 6.065 6 ies ccases 221 152 39.25 40.75 
Defective Speech ........... 231 119 66. 34. 
Crippled children ........... 64 32 66.66 33.33 
I 0 oie kwetie ender 49 34 59.04 40.96 
REE TERI ran 2 ately. Goce a eee 49 72 40.50 59.50 
EIDIE Of ROARING: 6.06. ccd hece 13 15 46.43 53.57 
tO Re ere ree errr ee 8 7 53.33 46.67 
BRIE hee nc caly a lca es a 3 50. 50. 
IAAEISEGCIEL. io1c. c.cee nce eticues 34 2 94.44 5.56 
ME a ciate c wien oe wak ae 1756 969 64.44 35.55 
Superior-Gifted: 
Artistically gifted ........... 17 23 42.50 57.50 
Creative writing ............ 9 10 47.37 52.63 
Mentally gifted ............. 7 8 46.67 53.33 
WIL oo ais wane Ae ucders Veen 33 41 44.59 54.40 
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having no sex-linked_ characteristics 
which should lead us to expect any 
different ratio of boys to girls than is 
found in the general population. We 
must infer that some extraneous selec- 
tive factors have been operating in 
determining whether or not a child 
will enjoy the advantages of special 
class placement. Obviously, as the 
data show, girls are frequently denied 
these advantages. It may be that 
many teachers or specialists are using 
placement in classes for the mentally 
retarded, the slow learner, and the 
speech defective as punitive measures 
“to readjust” the boys who are prone 
to be more outgoing with their be- 
havior than girls and consequently 
more bothersome to the teacher. 


When the deviate characteristics in- 
volve a physical defect, the sex dif- 
ferences in enrollment usually ap- 
proach a more normal distribution, ap- 
proximating more nearly the general 
population distribution, although, as 
in the case of the crippled children, 
twice as many boys were reported 
than girls. Since all adjustment class- 
es for the handicapped showed a total 
enrollment of 64 per cent males as 
against 36 per cent females, the school 
administrator should be seriously con- 
cerned with the actual criteria now 
being used to select pupils for special 
class placement, especially in those 
classes where academic ar ‘e is 
supposedly a determining factor. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


1. Fourteen of the 32 communities 
reported no adjustment classes of any 
type. The reason usually given for 
this was “small enrollment.” Most 
of these schools reported attempts at 





individual adjustment in the regular 
school program. 


2. Classes for the slow learners 
and the mentally retarded were found 
most frequently. A relatively small 
number of classes for the physically 
handicapped was noted. Adjustment 
classes for the gifted or superior were 
almost non-existent. 


3. Marked sex differences were 
noted in the enrollments of adjust- 
ment classes for those handicapped 
in terms of their academic ability or 
speech in spite of the fact that these 
characteristics have been revealed not 
to be sex-linked. This may mean that 
girls are being deprived of the op- 
portunities presented in these high 
cost adjustment classes and that these 
classes are used for punitive purposes 
with questionable criteria as to place- 
ment. 


4. Where the deviate characteristic 
centered around a physical defect the 
sex difference in enrollment ap- 
proached a more normal distribution 
of boys and girls as found in the gen- 
eral population. 


5. The sex difference in the few 
classes for the superior or gifted ap- 
proaches the distribution of boys and 
girls in the general population. How- 
ever, girls consistently outnumbered 
boys which is somewhat in contrast to 
the trend found in the classes for the 
handicapped where boys outnumbered 
the girls. 

6. These findings should raise seri- 
ous questions in the minds of school 
administrators as to criteria being 
used to place children in these so- 
called adjustment classes. 
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Adjusting the Reading Program 


to the Gifted Child 





HE reading program for the gifted 

must range from the kindergarten 
through high school, and must include 
not only the rich materials suitable 
to the gifted reader, but must also 
provide for the improvement of weak 
areas or even for reading disabilities. 

For some gifted children at the 
first-grade level, no attention needs 
to be given to methods of teaching 
beginning reading, for they will have 
passed far beyond that stage by the 
time they enter school. The problem, 
then, is to determine their reading 
level at school entrance and give in- 
dividualized activities, 
and reading guidance suitable to their 
advanced reading achievement. 

In our individual case studies of 
gifted readers we interviewed parents 
to find out how these children started 
to read. We learned that Rosemary 
began at the age of three by studying 
the configurations on the front of the 
kitchen stove and from that went into 
reading without her mother knowing 
Jerome 


assignments, 


exactly how it came about. 
started at the age of two by showing 
interest in the symbols on his blocks, 
and became so fascinated later when 
he discovered that the combined sym- 
bols had meaning, .that he insisted on 
reading all the advertising signs and 


even on studying out the imprint of 


the cement company in the sidewalks. 
When he was four the 
warned his mother against brain fever, 


neighbors 


school of Chicago. 
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Grace Munson 


and she tried to discourage him, but 
he outwitted her and studied the tele- 
phone book, or the encyclopedia, or 
anything with words, that he could 
drag out and hide under the bushes 
in the back yard. Henry, at the age 
of three years, was puzzled by the 
symbols on the box of cornflakes and 
went from that into reading without 
much further help. His mother didn’t 
really know how he learned to read. 
Nancy started at four to puzzle out 
the captions in the funny papers. 

These children were reading at the 
fourth-grade level, or higher, when 
they entered first grade—reading with 
immediate comprehension and with a 
speed that left no suspicion of inner 
speech. They had never gone through 
the flash-card drill, or phonics, or 
other “see and say” methods in which 
the name of the symbol comes between 
the symbol and its meaning. 

Some highly gifted children, how- 
ever, do not read when they enter 
school. Such children should be in- 
troduced to reading by a method that 
will preclude the development of in- 
ner speech. Their quick intelligence 
and intuitive comprehension must not 
be chained to the speed of the speech 
muscles nor to mental word pronunci- 
They should learn by a method 
“see and do,” 


ation. 
of “see and know” or 
going immediately from symbols to 


meaning without the intermediate oral 


‘step. Children and adults with quick 


©@ Grace Munson, Pu. D., is the director of the Bureau of Child Study for the public 
For further information see the Journal of Exceptional Children, 
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intelligence, but with a rate of reading 
slowed by the inner-speech drag, ex- 
perience frustration and lose the satis- 
faction of wide reading. They cannot 
cover ground and they are bored by 
the blind alleys in meaning that oc- 
cur through partial phrase and sen- 
tence perception. 


The Kindergarten—1B program for 
study of reading readiness and mental 
power identifies early those children 
with high mental powers, but whose 
idiosyncrasies are likely to block 
progress in reading. The block must 
then be removed by individual tutor- 
ing as soon as possible. Early treat- 
ment is urgent since frustration from 
reading disability rises in direct pro- 
portion to the deviation between men- 
tal power and reading progress. Thus 
the gifted child with reading disability 
suffers in proportion to his degree of 
intelligence. 


Children like Rosemary, Jerome, 
Henry and Nancy may be advanced in 
grade if they are socially and physical- 
ly ready to work with children a year 
or two older. They may participate 
in room activities and still be supplied 
with individualized reading materials 
adjusted to their levels of mastery, de- 
signed to develop suitable reading 
skills and with a varied interest con- 
tent in the various subject areas. We 
program them to the adjustment 
teacher for guidance in the develop- 
ment of hobbies, for tutoring in arith- 
metic and for the selection of free- 
reading materials. They are ready for 
creative poetry and they should mem- 
orize poetry suitable to their under- 
standing and appreciation. One poet 
says: 


“How many bards gild the lapses of 
time! 
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A few of them have ever been the 
food of my delighted fancy,—” 


The gifted should not waste time on 
pointless stories that are merely sopor- 
ifics, but should be supplied with the 
works of classic writers in children’s 
literature and with factual science and 
social-studies reading materials. This 
would appear to be the time to begin 
informal training in speaking and read- 
ing another language. 

In the middle and upper elementary 
grades the gifted child will have the 
mental power and reading skill of the 
average high-school student, or better. 
Here guidance in reading is of para- 
mount importance. It is unwise to 
expose them to all types of reading at 
their achievement levels. The under- 
standing of certain human relation- 
ships requires experience in living, no 
matter how advanced the intellectual 
power may be. Literature that in- 
volves depressing psychological ab- 
normalities, depths of knowledge in 
specific areas or advanced esthetic ap- 
preciation, must be reserved for later 
years. Gifted children exposed to such 
literature before adequate social, aca- 
demic and esthetic maturities are at- 
tained may miss the true meaning and 
develop a glib, superficial sophistica- 
tion. They thought they understood 
what they read and are thus prevent- 
ed from going back to mine the real 
treasure. Or, if by chance they do go 
back later and read the material again 
when they are mature, their early 
sophistication may detract from the 
keen pleasure of the fresh approach. 
That pleasure and wonder is beautiful- 
ly expressed in Keats’ sonnet—‘“On 
First Looking into Chapman’s Hom- 


” 


er. 


“Then felt I like some watcher of the 
skies 
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ADJUSTING THE READING PROGRAM TO THE GIFTED CHILD 


When a new planet swims into his 


ken; 


Individualized assignments in the 
classroom, directed reading in the 
library and at home, wide reference 
reading in subject areas, memorizing 
of poetry, choral speaking, club and 
committee activities, editing the school 
newspaper, writing radio script, pre- 
paring dramatic presentations, creative 
writing, and field trips—these repre- 
sent devices designed to supply the 
gifted child with the background, the 
tools, the knowledge, the skill, the op- 
portunity and the inspiration to exer- 
cise his gifts according to his growth 


needs. 


But even these may not always be 
adequate, as we found in the case of 
Robert—ten years old and with the in- 
tellectual power and reading skill of a 
sophomore in high school. Robert lost 
weight and became so nervous and 
excitable that he made life miserable 
for the rest of the family, finally threat- 
ening to commit suicide if he had to 
continue going to school. Yes, he 
liked his teachers; the school 
sympathetic; and he did have oppor- 
tunity there for participation in inter- 
esting activities, but he could no longer 
Fortunate- 


was 


endure the daily schedule. 
ly, his parents were highly educated, 
understanding, and with fine accom- 
plishments. We that he 
stay out of school for a year at least, 
learn to speak and read French from 


advocated 


his father, who is fluent in that lan- 
guage, study mathematics—not just 
drill in arithmetic—with his mother, 
take typing at a business school, de- 
velop his fine talent in art at the Art 
Institute, and read widely in science, 
biography, fine literature and history 
under his mother’s guidance. He main- 
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tains his contact with other boys of 
his age in his neighborhood and in other 
parts of the city by working with them 
to edit and sell “The Boy’s Own 
Magazine.” This is a project that he 
had started and developed previously. 
He and the other boys write neigh- 
borhood news, continued _ stories, 
sports news, jokes, verses, cartoons and 
advertising, with appropriate illustra- 
tions. He edits the contributions, pre- 
pares the stencils, mimeographs and 
directs the distribution of the maga- 
zine—and makes it pay. After three 
months of this program 
he has gained weight and is calm and 
reasonable in his behavior. His case 
recalls the fact that many of the great 
geniuses in history grew up in 
wealthy, cultured homes, having care- 
fully selected tutors and a rich aca- 
demic environment. John Stuart Mill 
could read Greek at three years of age 
and did not remember when or how 
he learned it. 

While the education of the gifted is 
an obligation of the schools, obviously 
the contributions of the cultured home 
are of incalculable value. It is the 
business of the school staff to draw on 
all of the resources of the home and 
Many educators ad- 


home 


the community. 
vocate that the state should furnish 
funds to insure special cultural and 
educational advantages for the gifted, 
where the economic status of the home 


is not adequate. 


The gifted pupil at the high-school 
level will have the intellectual power 
of the college student. Adjustment of 
the reading program here may pos- 
sibly reading 


involve treatment for 


‘disability or the development of the 


reading skills essential to the types of 
involved in various subject 


If the 


reading 


areas. student has mastered 
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the fundamental reading skills in his 
early years, the problem is a matter 
of guidance for reference reading and 
programming into appropriate literary 
courses and activities. 

The selection of the teacher for 
those gifted in the literary fields is of 
utmost importance—selection for eru- 
mastery of classic 
integrity, hu- 


dition, profound 
literature, intellectual 
man understanding, and esthetic in- 
sight. The teacher must be botn 
gifted and erudite in order to satisfy 
and direct the gifted student. Such 
a teacher will avoid the dry-as-dust 
anatomical dissection of the master- 
pieces; will open wide the doors of 
beauty, of knowledge, of human value, 
and of philosophy; will see that every 
student possesses in his memory and 
in his understanding, a storehouse of 
treasure from the race heritage and 
that he knows where and how to in- 
treasure; will develop 
standards of thinking and writing; 
and last but not least, will fix for 
each student a mastery of the tools 
and work habits essential to creative 
expression. 

Graduation from high school should 


crease his 


find the gifted individual ready to en- 
ter his college or university years with 
every reading weakness corrected; 
with ability to vary his speed and other 
skills according to the study tech- 
niques required in the various college 
courses; with understanding of the 
use of the library and other instru- 
ments of research; and with a back- 
ground of knowledge and apprecia- 
tion to guide him in charting his way 
through the vast world of literature 
still waiting to be explored, used, and 
enjoyed. 

While the adjustment of the read- 
ing program to the gifted in the pub- 
lic schools is nearer solution now than 
it has been in the past, owing to our 
improved scientific procedures and 
our growing understanding of the ob- 
ligations of public education to the in- 
dividual in a democracy, the educa- 
tion of the gifted child is still far 
from adequate. The problem will, in 
the future, as it has in the past, ad- 
vance toward solution as the gifted 
educators of one generation more and 
more unfailingly find, and more and 
more adequately educate, the gifted 
educators of the next. 


CHILDREN WEREN’T THAT WAY IN MY DAY 


“The children now love luxury, they have bad manners, contempt for authority, 


they show disrespect for elders, and love chatter in place of exercise. 


They no longer 


rise when elders enter the room. They contradict their parents, chatter before com- 
pany, gobble up dainties at the table, cross their legs, and tyrannize over their teachers.” 


—Socrates, 2,000 years ago. 


Clothing a child and providing living quarters from birth to the age of 18 years costs 
the average family of five (in the $2,500-a-year-income group) $3,320, Metropolitan Life 


Insurance Company statisticians estimate. 
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EXCHANGE 


New Developments in the States—III 


Washington 


Through provisions set forth in its 
recently enacted law relating to handi- 
capped children, the State of Wash- 
ington is able to extend greater edu- 
cational opportunity to hundreds of 
children heretofore limited in their 
educational progress because of cer- 
tain physical deficiencies which they 
By providing additional 
measures in its public schools for 
meeting the challenge of individual 
differences among pupils, Washington 


possessed. 


has materially strengthened its entire 
program of public school education. 

The program of additional service 
for handicapped children, although an 
integral part of the general education- 
al program of the state, has certain 
individual characteristics which can 
be described here. The general aims 
of the program are as follows: 

(1) To provide appropriate and 
adequate educational facilities for 
needs of handicapped children 
throughout the State. 

(2) To provide such educational 
facilities as completely in the child’s 
normal social setting as possible. 

(3) To provide a comprehensive 
and practical program of prevention 
in addition to facilities for correction. 

(4) To recognize and utilize exist- 
ing agencies; thereby avoiding un- 
necessary duplication of personnel, or- 
ganization and effort. 





In order to carry out these aims in 
the public schools, four general stand- 
ards of procedure have been set up. 

First: Every school district shall 
have approved methods for discover- 
ing and enumerating children with 
deviations in speech, vision, hearing 
and other sensory or motor functions. 

Second: Schools must ° recognize 
the need for a thorough program of 
medical follow-up and take steps to 
see to it that every child recom- 
mended for special medical care actu- 
ally receives This 
standard as well as the one above is 
a part of the complete annual pupil 
health examination and follow-up. 

Third: Schools shall make approp- 
riate and adequate educational pro- 
vision for the special needs of handi- 
capped children. These adjustments 
may include: (a) Assistance in regu- 
lar classroom; (b) Special classes; (c) 
Home tutoring; (d) Tranferral of 
pupils to institutions or other districts 


such attention. 


for instruction. 

Fourth: Every school 
should have a comprehensive program 
of community education regarding the 
conservation of child health and the 
prevention of physical handicaps. 
Such education can be furthered 
through the organization of pre-school 
clinics, P. T. A. programs, parent- 
nurse conferences, and other planned 
programs of adult education. 


system 


This is the third of a series of descriptions of new developments in special education 


in the states: 
XI, No. 1, Octeber 1944. 


Wisconsin and Delaware, Vol. X, No. 6, March 1944; Pennsylvania, Vol. 


The material for the state of Washington was supplied by O. W. Nelson, State Super- 


visor of Special Education. 


The Tennessee report was prepared by Florence V. Essery, 
Associate Professor of Education, University of Tennessee, Knoxville. 
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The State Office of Public Instruc- 
tion will aid the school districts in 
establishing and maintaining their 
programs by: 

(a) Providing standards for cer- 
tification of pupils for special instruc- 
tion. 

(b) Setting up standards for spe- 
cial classes. 

(c) Providing supervisory services 
for all districts in need of such help. 

(d) Planning In-Service Instruc- 
tional Clinics for teachers and _par- 
ents. 

(e) Offering services of lending 
library, including materials in sight- 
saving. 

(f) Alloting — special 
ment to programs of special education 
on the basis of excess costs of main- 


reimburse- 


tenance and operation. 


This somewhat general outline sug- 
gests the framework of the Wash- 
ington State program for handicapped 
children. It should be re-emphasized 
that this service is not something 
apart from the total school program. 
Rather it is a means of implementing 
the larger program—that of providing 
greater equality of educational oppor- 
tunity for all children. To the degree 
that it accomplishes this end, to that 
degree is the entire educational struc- 
ture of the state strengthened. 


Tennessee 


During this period of wartime cas- 


ualties in teacher supply and slow 
growth in special education facilities, 
Tennessee has placed emphasis upon 
study of problems, integrated plan- 
ning for unified services to the whole 
child, training of personnel, interpreta- 
preventive 


tion to the public, and 


education. 
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STUDY OF PROBLEMS 


Numerous studies have been made 
by professional personnel, graduate 
fellows and lay groups. A few ex- 
amples are described here of this 
phase of our activities. 


The staff of the Crippled Children’s 
Service have made several studies for 
developing an educational program 
more suited to the needs of hospital- 
ized children and for improving fol- 
low-up results in the children’s home 
school. These studies have developed 
through conference and planning by 
all services to the child: the ortho- 
pedic surgeon, orthopedic nurse, phy- 
sical therapist, medical social worker, 
and teacher. 


Needed adjustments for the _ hos- 
pitalized child were determined by an 
analysis of crippling defects and their 
implications for teaching and guid- 
ance. There have been developed 
suggestive curriculum guides in crafts: 
(ages 3 to 20) in health, based on 
their own health problems and learn- 
ings inherent in hospital experiences; 
in science, practical activities and ex- 
periments for older boys. and girls; 
varied experiences in gardening, na- 
ture study, social living, international 
relationships. 


Similarly, the staff at the Tennessee 
School for the Deaf has studied prob- 
lems of the children deaf, 
hard of hearing and have speech de- 


who are 


fects. Continuous curriculum _ en- 
richment is in progress to make lan- 
guage meaningful through direct ex- 
periences with reality; to provide so- 
with the outside 


children; to 


cial experiences 


world of normal create 
home life related'‘to the family life 
of their own farm or village homes; 


to give educational guidance and vo- 
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cational experience under normal con- 
ditions. 

The placement of sight saving class- 
es throughout the state is planned in 
accordance with a preliminary study 
of relative need. 

Many teachers and principals in the 
regular school are beginning to study 
adjustments needed for their own- 
children in the classroom. They are 
more preoccupied with slow learners, 
behavior problems and speech diffi- 
culties than with the physically handi- 
capped. 

The Tennessee Congress of Parents 
and Teachers conducted a_ survey 
project through local P. T. A. groups. 
The project stimulated local chapters 
to study their communities and _initi- 
ate educational planning. This sur- 
vey resulted in the publication of a 
state bulletin, which now serves as 
Tennessee’s single source book of data 
and facilities. 


INTEGRATED PLANNING 


Five years of continuous growth 
through conference by 
representative leaders in care and 
education of exceptional children 
have culminated in Tennessee’s most 
recent step in planning. The Tennes- 
see Society for Crippled Children ap- 
pointed an education committee to 
develop a state program in special 
education. The committee members 
come from the state departments of 
education, public health, and welfare; 
state institutions and Tennessee edu- 
cation association, the state univer- 
sity and teachers colleges. A sub- 
committee of specialists was author- 
ized to develop a program based on 
analysis of specific need. 

The final report of preposals 
cluding a statement of estimated and 


cooperative 


in- 
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known need upon which are based 
the minimum proposals for special 
education provisions, personnel equip- 
ment, and official responsibility for 
coordination and supervision. The re- 
port has been accepted by the legis- 
lative committee for action. 

Meantime, responsible officials 
Tennessee, brought together by the 
Society for discussion, are drafting 
a bill for presentation to the next 
legislature. Moreover, for the first 
time the Tennessee Education Associa- 
tion has included the education of the 
physically handicapped in its long 
range program of planning. This re- 
cent action is the result of developing 
relationships between the Association, 
P. T. A., and special education groups 
at state, regional, and local levels. The 
special education section of the Asso- 
ciation and its regional divisions is in 
process of affiliating with the Tennes- 
see Council of Exceptional Children. 
(Chapter 98). 


in 


TRAINING 


Trained personnel as an indispensable 
factor in the success of a developing 
program has been recognized by all 
groups. State departments responsi- 
ble for administration of Tennessee’s 
limited funds have provided fellow- 
ships for selected persons to be trained 
to fill anticipated positions. The uni- 
versities and colleges have developed 
undergraduate and graduate curricula 
which are steadily expanding to met 
demands. 


INTERPRETATION TO THE PUBLIC 


Interpretation of local and _ state 
‘problems has been done chiefly 
through the printed publication. The 
State Crippled Children’s Service is- 


sues an annual pamphlet summarizing 
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the year’s activities. The Tennessee 
Society for Crippled Children pub- 
lishes at intervals a news sheet, Happy 
Smiles. The Tennessee School for 
the Deaf prints a monthly newspaper, 
The Silent Observer. The Tennessee 
Congress of Parents and Teachers 
carries in its publication a monthly 
feature entitled “What Shall I Do?” 
Frequent news releases are betore the 
public in newspapers throughout the 
state. 

Other means of communication have 
been panel discussions at local, re- 
gional and state meetings of parents, 
teachers, and lay-groups; radio drama- 
individual conferences 
supervisors, 


tizations; and 
with superintendents, 
principals, and teachers. 


EDUCATION FOR PREVENTION 

All committees concerned with spe- 
cial education have members who are 
working in public health education. 
In particular, the Tennessee Depart- 
ment of Public Health, with the 
United States Public Health Service, 
is developing a state-wide program in 
public health education for preven- 
tion of handicapping conditions. They 
work directly with schools and _ par- 
ent-teacher groups. Through college 
courses, all teachers are educated to 


work for prevention. 


EFFECT OF WAR ON RECENT SERVICES 

Many recently extended services 
are actually being curtailed or limited 
by the effect of war on personnel. Lip 
reading teachers in local schools have 
almost disappeared from Tennessee. 
Local school superintendents are 
loathe to promote the “excess” cost of 
svecial education at a time when they 
are desperately struggling to secure 
higher salaries to hold regular teach- 
ers. 

The clinic for hard of hearing and 
speech cases in the regular school, 
conducted as a service of the Tennes- 
see School for the Deaf, has been 
forced to limit its load. Through its 
relation to University classes, an in- 
creasing number of regular classroom 
teachers are being trained to meet 
their own problems. 

The hospital schools for crippled 
children appear to be thriving, but the 
teacher shortage handicapped the de- 
velopment of the home bound pro- 
gram which had a nice start. 

Psychological services from _ the 
State University and Colleges have 
been particularly reduced by loss of 
personnel to war services. 

FLORENCE V. ESSERY 

Associate Professor in Education 
University of Tennessee 
Knoxville, Tennessee 


A Clinical Psychologist Travels 


The clinical psychologist, like per- 
sons in other professions, often has to 
go to his patient rather than always 
Usual- 
exactly 


working in a clinic or office. 
ly he is unable to foresee 
what materials or equipment he will 
need. Even if he does know what to 
take, there is the problem of carrying 
it in such a way that each part will 


be easily accessible when he wants to 
use it. The following report describes 
a relatively inexpensive case which 
has been found to help solve the prob- 
lem. 

The present emergency has tended 
to standardize many items and in gen- 
eral make them of a more utilitarian 


nature. One of these items is a small 
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traveling case or overnight bag. One 
size measures 18x13x7. The corners 
on the inside are almost square and 
the lining is sturdy canvas. There 
are no fancy pockets on the sides, but 
in the cover there is a large 16x8 
pocket open at the top. The outside 
of the case is canvas, bound with 
leather, and may be purchased for 
about $15.00. This bag can very easily 
be made into a handy carrying case 
for psychological materials. 


A removable tray can be made of 
ply wood or white pine planed to 
If it is made 17x12x12, 
it will just fit in the case. All of the 
Form L, Binet material including 
Terman-Merrill’s book will fit in this 
tray tightly with the exception of one 
of the cards with the objects attached. 
If the card with the engine in the 
center is omitted, it will be noticed 
that all of the objects on this card 
are found loose in one of the other 
tests, so even without the card the 
test may be used. In order that the 
materials will not fall out when the 
case is turned over or is carried, a 
hinged cover can easily be made by 


“ or 3h”, 


covering a piece of pasteboard with 
canvas the same color as the case and 
gluing it at the back of the tray. In 
fact if the 
with the same material it 
This cover will 


entire tray is covered 
makes a 
better locking job. 
also prevent children from seeing the 
objects that are to be used next in a 
test because it will always fall into 
place when not held up. 

No stoppers are necessary to keep 
the tray from dropping too deep into 
the case because the straps which are 
intended to hold whatever is packed 
from falling around too much are in 
the right place to hold the tray. 


The large pocket in the cover is 
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just right to carry forms, and will 
easily hold forms up to a thickness of 
one-and-a-half inches. In fact it is 
desirable to have materials in this 
pocket because when the cover is 
fastened for carrying, the thickness in 
this pocket will push firmly against 
the cover over the Binet materials and 
keep them in place. The forms in 
this pocket are standing on edge so 
regular 842x11 file guides can be used 
to make forms easily located. Under- 
neath the tray is a space about 34%” 
deep for carrying other equipment. 

Following is a list of materials 
which may be carried and the total 
weight of case and contents will be 
about twenty pounds. These meet 
most of the requirements of a clinical 
psychologist who has to do practically 
all his work outside of clinic or of- 
fice. Of course, substitution can be 
made to suit the individual: 


Pocket in cover for 
forms for general case study informa- 
tion; 15 Binet Form L, short forms; 
5 Rorschach Method of Personality 
Diagnosis forms; 10 Cornell-Coxe 
Performance Ability Scale forms; 15 
Kent Emergency Test of Mental Abil- 
ity forms; 10 Vineland Social Matur- 
ity Scale forms; 10 Record blanks for 
recording speech defects; 10 Detroit 
Adjustment Inventory tests and hand- 
book; 5 California Tests of Personal- 
ity for each level; 5 Durrell Analysis 
of Reading Difficulty record blanks; 
Other forms pertaining to particular 


forms: 25 


kind of work. 

Tray: All of the Binet Form L 
materials including Terman’s book of 
directions and a stop watch. 


In bottom of case under the tray: 


All of Cornell-Coxe Performance 
Ability materials including manual; 


Rorschach Cards; All materials that 
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go with Durrell Analysis of Reading 
Difficulty technique; Manual for the 
Vineland Social Maturity Scale;. Set of 
picture cards for use in analyzing 
speech defects; A Snellen Eye Chart. 

The above are listed simply to in- 
dicate what can be carried in a case 


so arranged. The actual tests and 


materials carried will depend upon 
the work of the person who is using 
them and the materials he prefers to 
use. 
RUTHERFORD B. PORTER 
Supervisor in Special Education 
Huntington and Blair Counties, 
Pennsylvania 


A Practical Technique for Making Home Calls 


The place of the home call in the 
school system has never been ques- 
tioned. Its importance cannot be 
over-emphasized in helping the teach- 
er to gain a greater understanding of 
the child. It is a means of establish- 
ing a better relationship between the 
school and the home. The home call 
helps to develop a mutual understand- 
ing between teacher and parent. It 
affords parents an opportunity to be- 
come better acquainted with current 
teaching trends. Lastly, it lends it- 
self to furthering the practical educa- 
tion of parents so that they more 
readily accept desirable and progres- 
sive methods in guiding their children. 


1. PREPARATION FOR THE VISIT 


As a preparation for the visit, the 
teacher would go to the home with a 
well formulated plan for the inter- 
view. It would be helpful to the teach- 
er to make an appointment with the 
parents so as to see them at their best. 
Before making the call one should 
know something about the child; i. e., 
those facts that are most obvious— 
his age, his school history and some 
data concerning the family. 

The teacher should be prepared to 
have something nice to say about 
“Johnny,” regardless of how poor his 
scholastic work or his behavior may 


od 


be. This approach is invaluable in 
gaining the parents’ cooperation and 
their good will toward the school. 
There must be something nice about a 
child even if it’s just the quiet way he 
hangs his wraps in the locker, or the 
smile he gives you as he walks in the 
room. 


You will be received warmly and 
gain the confidence of the parent by 
assuming that he or she is a sensible 
person, interested in the welfare of the 
child and cooperative with the school. 
If the parents’ standards of behavior 
fall below what we think is acceptable, 
we should not be surprised. Nor 
should we expect the parents to raise 
their standards after one or two inter- 
views. Try to see yourself in their 
places and approach the child’s prob- 
lem from their point of view. Often 
parents tell the teacher that the child 
is good at home and no trouble at all. 
That is true, if one uses their stand- 
ards of judging behavior. Rather than 
condemn them for these standards, 
the school must be understanding of 
them. Through a mutual exchange of 
ideas, visiting in the home may get 
the parents to accept higher ideals for 
their children’s conduct. 


It is wisest to get the information 
you wish to secure through casual con- 
versation without resorting to direct 
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Under no circumstances 


questioning. 
should it be necessary to make writ- 
ten notes. Writing down facts changes 


the whole aspect of the visit. It is, 
however, a good idea to write down 
the important facts as soon as possible 
after you leave the home. 


2. OBSERVATIONS IN THE HOME 


a. Emotional Atmosphere. 

Observe the attitude of the parent 
toward you as a “teacher” symbolizing 
the school. Most parents have a 
natural respect for the teaching pro- 
fession. If they appear uncooperative 
and on the defensive, more than likely 
an unpleasant experience during their 
own schooling or that of their chil- 
dren’s has destroyed their confidence 
in the school. A few pleasant inter- 
views may help to overcome this 
prejudice. 

Consider the attitude and relation- 
ship of the parents toward the child 
himself, toward each other, toward the 
other members of the family, and to- 
ward the community. This phase of 
the visit will prove to be one of the 
most valuable in the interview. Here 
you may glimpse the cause and effect 
relationships that went into the making 


of the child’s personality. 


b. Character and Moral Values 

Through informal conversation the 
parent may reveal the code of ethics 
practiced in the home. This may also 
lead the parent to express his attitudes 
toward stealing, lying, sex problems 
and misconduct. During the visit the 
interviewer may be able to ascertain 
influencing the 


the religious beliefs 


child. 


c. Economic Status 
The economic status of the family is 
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a sensitive subject, yet an important 
one because the child’s sense of secur- 
ity is greatly influenced by it. Most 
parents, being proud, are reluctant to 
discuss their financial problems with 
outsiders. Yet these very problems are 
often the major contributing factor in 
serious behavior cases. Because of ir- 
regular employment, poor home man- 
agement and sickness, parents often 
become irritable and uncooperative. 
The carry-over to the child is obvious. 


d. Educational Background 

The intelligence, maturity and edu- 
cation of the parents will indicate 
their ability to cope with the child’s 
problems. 


e. Health Conditions 

The interviewer should observe the 
physical condition of the home in- 
cluding cleanliness, sleeping arrange- 
ments for the family, and facilities for 
play. The general well-being of the 
members in the family will indicate 
whether or not a satisfactory diet is 
used. 


3. EVALUATION 


This phase of the interview may 
take place following the home call. As 
a result of the visit the teacher may 
now wish to evaluate his approach to 
the child’s problems preceding the call 
with what he now knows. This may 
lead to a complete change of plan for 
the child’s future including referral to 
other agencies if necessary. The im- 
pressions and plans should be recorded 
for future reference. 


At the present writing the increasing 
delinquency is 
From 


problem of juvenile 
confronting the entire nation. 


the head lines of the yellow journal to 
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the most professional of periodicals, 
the subject is being discussed. The 
causes, while manifold, place the di- 
rect responsibility for the child’s be- 
havior with the parents and the school. 
As long as we remain responsible it is 
our duty to work with the parents as 
“one” in combating a serious situation. 


Brief Notes 


JOURNAL ARTICLE REPRINTED 

Dr. Samuel Laycock’s article en- 
titled Problems in the Adolescence of 
Exceptional Children which was pub- 
lished in the Journal April 1943 has 
been reprinted by the New York Com- 
mittee on Mental Hygiene. This 
pamphlet will be included in the bib- 
liography of Understanding our Chil- 
dren, a study outline for institutional 
personnel which will be published by 
the society in cooperation with the 
Child Welfare League. 


AREA VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS 

Need for area vocational schools 
has been established by the American 
Vocational Association after careful 
study. The area vocational school, 
designed to serve rural youth, is the 
means proposed by many educators 
not only to extend and expand voca- 
tional education, but also to bring it to 
all the people. 

Today, says the Association there 
are thousamds of secondary school 
units in rural geographic areas of the 
United States unable to provide voca- 
tional education for their pupils. 
Most of these districts will probably 
never have a much improved program 
of education until larger administra- 
tive areas comprise the school units. 

In addition to seeking to establish 
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There is no question but that a well 
organized visiting teacher plan effec- 
tively carried out may help to reduce 
the number of potential delinquents 
within the community. 

RutTH SCHWARTZ 


Thirkell School 
Detroit, Michigan 


the area school in every state in the 
Union, a proposed federal bill would 
allot $97,000,000 to be distributed as 
follows: $24,000,000—for operating 
and developing area schools; $23,- 
000,000—for training farm mechanics, 
rural service occupations, and _ pro- 
duction and conservation of food for 
family use; $16,000,000—for home- 
making and home-economics subjects! 
$16,000,000—for trade and _ industrial 
subjects; $4,000,000—for vocational 
counseling and occupational informa- 
tion programs; $2,000,000—for training 
in public service occupations (fire- 
men, policemen, etc.); $12,000,000— 
for training in sales and office jobs; 
$500,000—for industrial arts. 


CONGRATULATIONS TO HIGLEY PRESS 

Robert D. Higley, president of the 
Higley Press has amnounced the Fif- 
tieth Birthday of the company. Dur- 
ing the past ten years the company 
has printed the Journal. The Journal 
extends its greetings to President 
Higley and his staff and also expresses 
its appreciation for fine service dur- 
ing the years. 


DETROIT RECOGNIZED 
In reviewing Dr. Harry Baker’s 
new book Introduction to Exceptional 
Children, W. K. Kelsey’s writing in 
the Detroit News said among other 
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things, “fortunate indeed, one reflects, 
is the Detroit public school student, 
with all the facilities for special treat- 


ment. But what of the student in the 
small town or the country school, 
which cannot afford such special 


facilities? Some, of course, are cared 
for by the State, in its various insti- 
tutions. But there must be a large 
number who do not receive the at- 
tention they require. Dr. Baker 
points out that for many handicaps 
the treatment is both simple and in- 
expensive, and could be provided even 
by a comparatively small community, 
if it will recognize the benefit to be 
gained not only by the non-normal, 
but by the normal from whom they 
are temporarily or permanently segre- 
gated. For the country school, the 
solution lies rather in merging the 
small and poor institutions in a great- 
er one. 

The grumbling taxpayer has often 
wondered why Detroit’s schools cost 
Baker has furnished 
They cost so 
accomplish so 


so much. Dr. 
part of the answer. 
much because they 
much for the individual and for the 
community. They are a _ complete 
and first-rank system.” 


Reviews 


SPEECH READING, JENA METHOD, 
Anna M. Bunger, 136 pp., 1944, 
The Interstate, 19-23 North Jack- 
son Street, Danville, Illinois, $2.50. 


Few persons in the United States 
are prepared through experience and 
training to present the Jena Method 
of speech reading (lip reading). Miss 
Anna M. Bunger, the author of Jena 
Speech Reading: Jena Method, is ex- 
tremely well qualified. She has been 
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OUR PORTRAIT COVER 

Beginning with this issue of the 
Journal the portrait covers will be the 
presidents of the professional organ- 
izations which have special interests 
in the welfare of handicapped chil- 
dren and adults. Dr. Karl Murdock 
Bowman, president of the American 
Psychiatric Association is presented 
in this issue. The Guest Editorial has 
been prepared by Dr. Bowman. 

Karl M. Bowman is a graduate of 
the University of California Medical 
School. He is now serving as a pro- 
fessor of psychiatry at that institution 
and as superintendent of the Langley 
Porter Clinic, Medical Center, San 
Francisco. Dr. Bowman has also 
been an instructor in psychiatry in 
the medical schools of Boston Uni- 
versity, Harvard University and the 
New York College of Medicine. Dur- 
ing World War I he served as a 
Captain in the Medical Corps and 
since 1935 he has been a Lieutenant 
Commander in the United States 
Naval Reserve. Dr. Bowman has 
been a frequent contributor to medi- 
cal and psychiatric publications and 
is the associate editor of the American 
Journal of Psychiatry. 


hard-of-hearing for many years and is 
herself an excellent speech reader. 
Miss Bunger was one of the first to 
make an English adaptation of the 
method originated by the late Karl 
Brauckmann of Jena, Germany. All 
material has been thoroughly tested 
by teachers and students in the speech 


reading classes at Michigan State 


‘Normal College, Ypsilanti, Michigan. 


The English adaptation was first pub- 
lished in mimeographed form in 1932 
and had the indorsement of Dr. 
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Brauckmann. The present edition is 
the result of painstaking refinements 
of this earlier work. 

While this is primarily a textbook 
for adults, there are suggestions for 
the use of the method with children. 
It is designed for both teacher and 
pupil. It presupposes that the stu- 
dent has a normal speech background. 

The main body of the book contains 
twelve complete lesson plans detailing 
the basic procedures of the method. 
Although shown in good sequence, 
the lessons do not represent a graded 
designed to 


course. Each plan is 
serve as a guide, the number of 
similar plans depending upon the 


needs and progress of the students. 


There is no attempt to 
“easy to see” to “hard to see” move- 
ments in the lesson planning. Words, 
and sentences used in life 


go from 


phrases, 
situations are given regardless of their 
visibility. However a record of words 
missed is kept by the student and 
drills on obscure movements are pro- 
vided as needed. 

The student may use what hearing 
he has in the lesson period—his own 
or supplemented by his hearing aid. 
Part of the practice period is conduct- 
ed behind a window. : This window 
cuts off sound and equalizes the 
hazards for all alike. 

Brauckmann’s approach to the 
study of speech reading differs from 
the older methods in the theory that 
the kinesthetic sense is trainable. His 
contention is that the motor form of 
speech can also become the thought 
form. The kinesthetic approach is 
emphasized because visible movements 
cannot complete speech. 
Speech feeling is substituted for 
speech hearing. A consonant chart is 
developed under three “ports of arti- 


provide 
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culation”—lips, tongue and soft palate. 
The vowel chart is developed in a 
memorized series. 

The second principle of the Jena 
Method is imitation. The speech read- 
er learns to imitate visible speech 
movements as he watches the speaker. 
At first this is done aloud simultane- 
ously with the teacher, but later the 
process becomes subconscious and at- 
tention is focused on visible results 
of the activity. Since words are made 
up of syllables, syllable drill becomes 
meaningful. Much ingenuity has been 
used in varying these drills. 

The oral participation of the speech 
reader enables the teacher to check 
the deterioration which is the con- 
conmitant of hearing loss. Thus is 
would seem that this method could 
best be taught by a normally hearing 
person. 

Rhythm, the third principle, is an 
aid to understanding. Words are 
made up of accented and unaccented 
syllables. Rhythm is of inestimable 
value in relaxing the tenseness in- 
duced by hearing loss. Neurological 
research has shown the close cortical 
relationship existing between the 
movements of speech and of arm and 
hand, leg and foot. Thus speech is 
reinforced through timing with body 
rhythms. 

The Jena Method makes the speech 
reading student an active participant 
in the learning process. He does not 
sit passively throughout the lesson 
period. He is made responsible for 
home study, preparation and follow- 
up of lessons. He is encouraged to 
make up material and to present it to 
the class. Here again his speech is 
analyzed. He has the opportunity of 
reading his classmate’s lips. 

Miss Bunger’s book will not soon 
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SPEECH READING_JENA METHOD 


by Anna M. Bunger, Michigan State Normal College, Ypsilanti 


SPEECH READING 
JENA METHOD 


cae BTC Tce, 


Copyright 1944—List $2.50 


with an Editor’s Foreword by Dr. Wendell 
Johnson, Editor “Journal of Speech 
Disorders” 


A textbook with lesson plans in full de- 
velopment for hard-of-hearing adults and 
discussions of adaptation for deaf and hard- 
of-hearing children. 


The only American Textbook Presenting 
Brauckmans Jena Method. 


Those engaged in war rehabilitation as well 
as regular workers in speech correction, rem- 
edial reading, English composition, speech 
reading and psychology will find much of in- 
terest in this new book. Those with normal 
hearing will learn the elements of good lis- 
tening. There is more packed into this little 
book than you'll find-in a woman’s purse. 


AMERICA SPEAKS 


A Handbook of Choral Reading with 55 Exercises 


and 52 Selections. 


by Harold F. Schory, Western Illinois State 


Teachers College. 


Tells how to organize and train a Voice Choir— 


selections given. 


a 


Democratize classroom activity, help the student 


overcome timidity, develop proper social aspects, 
improve reading ability, enable student to share 
wholesome mass emotion, stimulate literary appre- 
ciation, and reduce functional speech defects. 


Order open account on approval, subject to pur- 
chase or return. 


THE INTERSTATE—19-23 N. Jackson St., Danville, Hl. 


1944—List $2.25 





Please mention the JouRNAL when writing to advertisers 
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be dated, for she has placed her em- 
phasis in her lesson planning on the 
need of the individual. Because the 
ranks of the deafened will be aug- 
mented by the war-injured, the book 
is timely. The Jena Method, with 
its practical approach to the speech 
and personality of the individual, 
would seem a good one for a re- 
habilitation program. 

There is increasing awareness of 
the inter-relation of the speech and 
hearing fields. Speech correctionists 
would find the’ kinesthetic and 
rhythmic approach applicable to their 
field. 

ELIZABETH C. MacL&arirz 
Teacher of Speech Correction 
Cleveland Public Schools 


ENCYCLOPEDIA FOR BOYS AND 
GIRLS, S. Johnson, 396 pp., 1944, 
The Philosophical Library Inc., New 
York, $3.00. 


According to the preface, this one 
volume encyclopedia is designed for 
speedy consultation by adults, and to 
in children the habit of 
searching for information. The pa- 
per on which it is printed has a dull 
finish, the print is a good size, and 
words to be defined .are listed in 
heavy black type. There are some 
small and rather indistinct illustra- 
tions, with a few charts, and maps. 

One chapter of the Encyclopedia 
for Boys and Girls is devoted to items 
for each letter of the alphabet. No at- 
tempt has been made to give aid in 
pronouncing the words or dividing 
them into syllables. Words dealing 
with one subject are listed under that 
heading, as “Words to do_ with 
Geography” which is followed by 
sixty geographical terms, fifty-one of 
which do not appear elsewhere. There 


encourage 
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is no index, but some use is made of 
cross-references. 

One discrepancy was noted by the 
reviewer. Montreal is given in one 
place as the capital of Canada, and 
Ottawa in another. Some words are 
quite loosely defined, as “dominion, 
republic, kingdom” all of which are 
included under the explanation of 
dominion. Labor Day is given as be- 
ing on May 1, which is true in Europe 
but not in the United States. 

The material includes many Biblical 
characters, and those found in fictie~. 
there are also short sketches of such 
stories as Cinderella and Mutiny on 
the Bounty. In general the informa- 
tion has a strong British flavor, both 
in choice of terms to define and the 
their explanation. In 
most cases explanatory materia! is 
done with simplicity on the level of 
quite young children, as low as third 
arrangement 


emphasis in 


grade. However, the 
and choice of terms does not make it 
available to that age group. 

This publication has not as yet 
been reviewed by the American Li- 
brary Association, and no other evalu- 
ations of that nature can be cited. 

AupDREY F. CARPENTER 

Librarian, Glencoe Public 
Schools 

Glencoe, Illinois 


EDUCATIONAL MEASUREMENT 
AND EVALUATION, Remmers 
and Gage, 1943, Harpers, New York. 


This book should prove a refreshing 
and welcome addition to the profes- 
sional library of every teacher, super- 
visor, and principal. It is a practical 
treatise on modern methods and tech- 
niques for obtaining facts and evalua- 
tive data for the intelligent guidance 
and control of the educative pro- 
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should prove especially 


cesses. It 
welcome to the teacher who is not 


statistically minded for the authors 
have relegated to the end of the book, 
in a single chapter, statistical opera- 


tions and procedures commonly as- 
sociated with educational measure- 
ment. In this single chapter, however, 


most of the “why’s and “wherefores” 
of elementary statistics required in 
the use of testing instruments are an- 
swered in a clear, simple, and inter- 
esting manner. 

The book is devoted primarily to 
a consideration of the reasons for 
evaluation, what to evaluate, and how 
to evaluate. “To enable the right 
pupils to receive the right education 
from the right teachers may be con- 
sidered, according to the authors, the 
aim of the good educational system. 
To attain this aim, guidance, or the 
process of fitting pupils to curricula, 
and training citizens for social roles 
are essential. And effective guidance 
of this sort requires continuous eval- 
uation. 

The authors have not attempted to 
by-pass the many practical but per- 
plexing questions which invariably 
confront the novice in the educational 
appraisal field. They have spotted a 
very gratifying number of such ques- 
tions and have answered them in a 
direct and generally satisfying man- 
ner. 

Typical of the many practical uses 
of this book as a reference work for 
teachers is the explanation, in simple, 
understandable language of how to 
evaluate pupils’ eyesight by means of 
the Snellen Chart and other devices 
in common use, pages 265-269. Again, 
should the teacher be concerned with 
the somewhat more evasive problem 
of pupil attitudes and interests, he 
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wil find in Chapter XVII a very 
helpful discussion of testing instru- 
ments available in this area, their 
uses, limitations, and merits. 


It may safely be said that few teach- 
ers can read this book without acquir- 
ing a better understanding and ap- 
preciation of the important part which 
skillful and intelligent appraisal plays 
—and must continue to play—in con- 
trolling and directing the educative 
process. 

Vernon E. Cuase, Director 
Bureau of Research and 
Informational Service 
Dearborn Public Schools 


New Publications 


AviaTIon Kit ror Prrmmary TrEacuers, United 
Air Lines, District Office 23 East Monroe 
Street, Chicago, IIl., Gratis. 

Pictures and instructional materials on 
aviation for primary teachers and pupils. 


Days anv Deeps, William S. Gray and May 
Hill Arbuthnot, Basic Readers: Curriculum 
Foundation Series, Revision of the Elson- 
Gray Basic Readers, 480 pp., 1943, Scott 
Foresman & Co., Illustrated, Cloth. 


DELINQUENCY AND THE COMMUNITY IN WaAR- 
trmE, Marjorie Bell, 301 pp., 1944, National 
Probation Association, 1790 Broadway 
New York 19, N. Y. 

Current opinion on the treatment and 
prevention of delinquency and _ crime. 
Papers given at the thirty-seventh annual 
conference of the association in St. Louis, 
Missouri, Aprii 8-12, 1943, and at other 
conferences. 


FEDERAL Arp To Epucation, Now, 60 pp. 1944, 
National Education Association, Washing- 
ton D. C., paper. 

A handbook of suggestions in support 
of the federal aid campaign. 


Gumwinc THE Norma Cup, Agatha H. 
Bowley, 174 pp., 1943, Philosophical Li- 
brary, New York, cloth, $3.00. 

Describes the normal growth and de- 
velopment of children from birth to 
adolescence, indicating when and how 
difficulties occur, and how they may best 
be handled. 
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How to Retax, William H. “Little Bill” 
Miller, 99 pp., 1944, A. S. Barnes and Com- 
pany, New York, cloth, $2.00. 


Here are described specifically all of 
Miller’s exercises—for relaxation in the 
office, in the kitchen, on the bowling alley, 
the golf course, the tennis court, on the 
great professional and college playing 
fields and in our military training camps. 


InLtInoIs PLAN FOR SPECIAL EpucaTION: Puy- 
SICALLY HANDICAPPED CIRCULAR SERIES A, 
No. 12, 39 pp., 1944, Department of Public 


Instruction, Springfield, Illinois, paper. 


A description of Illinois’ plan for the 
education of physically handicapped chil- 
dren exclusive of those who are blind or 
unusually defective and deaf or hard of 
hearing. 


ORGANIZING TO HELP THE Hanpicaprep, T, 
Arthur Turner 165 pp., 1944, National So- 
ciety for Crippled Children, Inc.,° Elyria, 
Ohio, Cloth. 


A brief guide for voluntary associations 
for the crippled. 


PEOPLE AND Procress, William S. Gray, 
Marion Monroe, and May Hill Arbuthnot, 
Basic Readers: Curriculum Foundation 
480 pp., 1944, Scott Foresman & Co., Il- 
lustrated, Cloth. 


THINK-AND-Do Book, William S. Gray and 
Marion Monroe; A Work Book to Accom- 
pany Days and Deeds, 96 pp., 1943, Scott, 
Foresman & Co., Illustrated, Paper. 


THINK-AND-Do Book, William S. Gray and 
Marion Monroe, A Work Book to Accom- 
pany “People and Progress,” 96 pp., 1944, 
Scott, Foresman & Co., Illustrated, Paper. 


THREE FRiENpDS, Elizabeth Montgomery, Dor- 
othy Baruch, William S. Gray, Curriculum 
Foundation Series, 160 pp., 1944, Scott, 
Foresman & Co., Illustrated, Cloth. 


SPEECH ReapING—JENA METHOD, Anna M. 
Bunger, 136 pp., 1932, The Interstate, Dan- 
ville, Illinois. Cloth. $2.50. 


A textbook with lesson plans in full de- 
velopment for the hard of hearing adults 
and discussion of adaptations for deaf and 
hard of hearing children. It is the only 
American textbook which presents the 
Jena Method of speech reading developed 
by the late Karl Brauckmann. 
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Abstracts and 
Selected References 


William C. Cruickshank 
Crippled and Occupational Therapy 


Tue Spastic Srruation, S. McKibben, Journal 
of Speech Disorders, 8:147-153, 1943. 


This paper is written by an individual 
who has a spastic condition and who 
speaks from firsthand experience of the 
spastic situation, which is defined as “the 
disastrous effects of the spastic condition.” 
The general attitude of people towards 
spastics, fostered by a lack of understand- 
ing, results in severe social restrictions 
and often ostracism. “Feople are so ob- 
sessed by the idea that ‘the body is the 
expression of self’ that they forget that 
this is true only when the body is in 
normal condition.” The autobiographic 
material of the paper tells how the situa- 
tion has been handled. (C. V. Hudgins, 
Harvard. Reprinted through courtesy of 
PSYCHOLOGICAL ABSTRACTS.) 


Tue ORTHOPAEDIC TEACHER AND HER £TUDENT’S 
Menta Heattu, S. K. Ralph, The Crippled 
Child, 22:39-40, 1944. : 


RicHMonp Ho.tps LEADERSHIP IN OCCUPATIONAL 
THERAPY IN SoutH, V. Rivers, National Re- 
habilitation News, 10:19, 1944 (Reprinted 
from the Richmond Times-Dispatch.) 


Music aS A MopaLiry oF OcCUPATIONAL 
TuHeraPpy, War Medicine, American Medical 
Association, Chicago, 5:139-141, 1944. 


Rehabilitation 


REHABILITATION OF THE Epiteptic, H. P. New- 
bill and R. Leigh, National Rehabilitation 
News, 10:3-4, 1944. 


THE INDUSTRIAL PROGRAM ON REHABILITATION, 
S. L. Hanson, The Physiotherapy Review, 
24: 139-142, 1944. 


Tue Navy’s ProGRAM FOR REHABILITATION OF 
THE War DeaFENED, F. A. Jostes, Hearing 
News, 12:3-8, 1944. 


Tue Use OF JoB FAMILIES FOR THE PHYSICALLY 
Hanpicaprep, C. W. Gleason, Psychological 
Bulletin, 40: 714-718, 1944. 


This article describes the use of job an- 
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alysis specifically for the handicapped in 
their occupational placement. After an- 
alyzing an occupation recommendations are 
given as to its suitability for employment 
of specified handicapped. (G. Lavos, Michi- 
gan School for the Deaf, Flint.) 


A ComMuNITY APPROACH TO THE REHABILITA- 
TION OF THE HanpicappeD, V. J. Sallak, 
Journal of Educational Sociology, 17:342- 
351, 1944. 

A program of rehabilitation is offered to 
Cuyhuga County, Ohio. The hospital pro- 
gram at Sunny Acres Tuberculosis Sani- 
tarium included various sorts of instruc- 
tion, medical social service, psychological 
testing and vocational counseling. This is 
followed by a post-hospital program in- 
volving treatment and physical and mental 
hardening, followed by vocational train- 
ing and placement program. (H. A. Gib- 
bard, Brown. Reprinted through courtesy 
of PSYCHOLOGICAL ABSTRACTS.) 


THE ROLE oF PsycHOLOGY IN A REHABILITATION 
ProcraMm, D. P. Marquis et al, Psychological 
Bulletin, 40:692-700, 1944. 

A presentation of the use of the re- 
habilitation-clinic procedure in Connecti- 
cut. A description of the tests used is in- 
cluded. A brief report is also made of 
the outcome of the referral of clients to 
the clinic. (G. Lavos, Michigan School for 
the Deaf, Flint.) 


Group PsycuorHerapy, S. B. Hadden, 


Archives of Neurology and Psychiatry, 
50:625-628, 1944. Abstract and discussion. 


Deaf and Hard of Hearing 


Part III, Report oF 
Laryngoscope, 


THERAPY OF DEAFNESS. 
Cases, L. Guggenheim, 
53: 571-588, 1943. 


Part IV, Report OF 
Laryngoscope, 


THERAPY OF DEAFNESS. 
Cases, L. Guggenheim, 
53: 653-699, 1943. 


Sight Saving and Blind 
PREVENTABLE BLinDNESS, P. C. Kronfeld, The 
Journal of the Michigan State Medical So- 
ciety, 43: 209-214, 1944. 
VISUAL FUNCTIONS IN STREPHOSYMBOLIA, S. T. 
Orton, Archives of Ophthalmology, 30:707- 
717, 1943. 


Eye MATURATION AND READING DIFFICULTIES, 


1944 


G. E. Park and C. Burri, Journal of Edu- 
cational Psychology, 34:535-546, 1943. 


Eye Movements IN READING Types SIZES IN 
OptimaL Line Wiptus, D. G. Patterson and 
M. A. Tinker, Journal of Educational Psy- 
chology, 34:547-551, 1943. 


Eye Movements IN READING OPTIMAL AND 
Non-OptrmmaL TypocraPpHy, D. G. Patter- 
son and M. A. Tinker, Journal of Educa- 
tional Psychology, 34:80-83, 1943. 


Mental Deficiency 


ORGANIZATION OF A RESIDENCE UNIT FOR PRE- 
ACADEMIC TRAINING OF MENTALLY DEFICIENT 
CHILDREN, R. M. Patterson, American Jour- 
nal of Mental Deficiency, 48:174-178, 1944. 

This article is one of a series dealing 
with the prolonged pre-academic program 
at the Wayne County Training School, 
Northville, Michigan. The chief objective 
of the unit was to obtain a better co- 
ordination between social life and home 
life. The function of the program was to 
provide experiences of educational and 
developmental value which would chal- 
lenge children from five to seven years 
of mental age and given them a good 
foundation in personal and social habits 
preparatory to rapid progress in academic 
work when it was introduced. An en- 
vironment that would be both practical 
and stimulating was created. Individual 
work was planned to bring out the creative 
imagination of the children as well as to 
give practice in specific mental functions, 
particularly discrimination and organiza- 
tion in visual perception. Conversational 
groups encouraged verbalization of ex- 
perience. In the standards of behavior an 
attempt was made to have the children 
feel themselves responsible. The experi- 
mental unit justified its existence in terms 
of a fair approach toward the goal for 
which it was aimed. (Henrietta Hicks, 
P. S. 57, New York City.) 


Pre-AcaADEMIC ACTIVITIES TO CHALLENGE THE 
MENTALLY DEFICIENT CHILD From FIVE TO 
EicHt YEARS OF MentaL AcE, E. Etz, 
American Journal of Mental Deficiency, 
48:179-182, 1944. 

A program for prolonged pre-academic 
training initiated for the youngest boys at 
the Wayne County Training School pro- 
vides for three groups. These groups rotate 
between the pre-academic room, outdoor 
recreation and the activities room. A de- 
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scription of the program carried on in the 
activities room is given in the article. 
Observations show that the use of the 
material of the activities room resulted in 
the development of finer muscular control, 
increased ability to coordinate the eye 
and hand, ability to concentrate for pro- 
gressively longer periods and with great- 
er intensity, development of sensitiveness 
to words used as symbols, awareness of 
words as combinations of individual let- 
ters, realization that printed matter is fol- 
lowed from left to right, appreciation of 
the work and accomplishment of others 
in the group, interest in books and printed 
matter accompanied by an expressed desire 
to read. (Henrietta Hicks, P. S. 57, New 
York City.) 


THE PROGRAM OF STERILIZATION OF THE MEN- 
TALLY Unrit, J. M. Schneck, New York 
Medical Record, 157:223-227, 1944. 


Moncotism AMONG ScHOOL CHILDREN, J. E. W. 
Wallin, American Journal of Orthopsy- 
chiatry, 14:104-113, 1944. 


SERVICES OF THE SPECIALIST IN GUIDANCE AND 
PLACEMENT OF THE MENTALLY RETARDED, 
C. J. DeProspo, American Journal of 
Mental Deficiency, 48: 299-301, 1944. 


Mental Tests 


THE EFFECT OF PRACTICE IN INTELLIGENCE TEST 
Resutts, D. M. McIntosh, British Journal of 
Educational Psychology, 14: 44-45, 1944. 


FersonaLiry Tests, J. B. Maller, In Perr- 
SONALITY AND BEHAVIOR Disorpers, J. M. 
Hunt, New York: Ronald Press, pp. 179- 
213. 


A Srupy OF THE SUBTESTS IN THE REVISED 
STANFORD-BineT ScaLeE, Forms L anp M, 
V. V. Fleming, Journal of Genetic Psy- 
chology, 64:3-36, 1944. 


Speech Correction 


Workinc WITH SPEECH DEFECTIVES IN PUBLIC 
ScuHoots, H. Schuell, Journal of Speech 
Disorders, 8:355-362, 1943. 


SpeecH Renasiyitation, M. K. Mason, The 
Physiotherapy Review, 23:237-242, 1944. 
Speech rehabilitation refers to the analysis 
and corrective treatment of disorders and 
defects of speech. Its aims are to de- 
velop skill in speech in those who lack 
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this attribute, to retain those whose speech 
habits are defective, to restore, whenever 
possible, the function of speech to those 
incapacitated by disease or injury. In 
cases of speech disorders, such as cleft 
palate, speech therapy should not begin 
until after surgery or orthodontia has 
been completed. Where factors under- 
lying the speech defect may be trauma, in- 
fectious disease, etc. speech therapy should 
be pursued in cooperation with the medi- 
cal practitioner. All speech defective cases 
possibly due to a physical involvement 
should be referred for medical diagnosis 
before corrective speech therapy is at- 
tempted. The paper suggests sources of 
information on speech rehabilitation of 
specialized types of speech disorders. 
(Sara Kollman, University of Minnesota 
Hospitals.) 


SPEECH TRAINING IN A NuRSERY SCHOOL FOR 
VISUALLY HANDICAPPED CHILDREN, S. Stinch- 
field-Hawk, Outlook for the Blind and 
Teachers Forum, 38:39-41, 1944. 


Moro-KiInaEsTHETIC SPEECH TRAINING APPLIED 
TO ViIsuALLY HANDICAPPED CHILDREN, S. 
Stinchfield-Hawk, Outlook for the Blind 
and Teachers Forum, 38:4-8, 1944. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR HANDLING YOUNG STUTTERERS, 
R. R. Lane, Elementary School Journal, 
44: 416-419, 1944. 


Mental Hygiene 


PsyYCHOTHERAPY FOR THE EXCEPTIONAL CHILD, 
I. S. Seipt, Proceedings Institute Child Re- 
search, Woods Schools, 10:62, 1942. 


COLLECTIVE PSYCHOTHERAPY OF MOTHERS OF 
EMOTIONALLY DISTURBED CHILDREN, F. 
Amster, American Journal of Orthopsy- 
chiatry, 14: 44-53, 1944. 


Tue Earty DEVELOPMENT OF SocIAL ATTITUDES 

Towarps ExcepTIONAL CHILDREN, M. G. 
Colby, Journal of Genetic Psychology, 
64:105-110, 1944. 


PsYCHOLOGICAL PRINCIPLES IN HoME TEACHING, 
B. Lowenfeld, Outlook for the Blind and 
the Teachers Forum, 38:1-5, 1944. 


Juvenile Delinquency 


THE DeEFEcTIVE DELINQUENT: A DEFINITION AND 
A Procnosis, L. A. Lurie, S. Levy, F. M. 
Rosenthal, American Journal of Ortho- 
psychiatry, 14:95-104, 1944. 
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NEA PROGRAM OF ACTION 
1944—45 


1. Strengthen the services of the schools toward winning 
the war. 

Secure for education a place at the peace table. 
3. Secure federal aid for education—$300,000,000 an- 
nually without federal control: $100,000,000 for equal- 
izing educational opportunity and $200,000,000 for ad- 
justing all teachers’ salaries to living costs. 
4. Counteract juvenile delinquency by cooperating with 
other agencies in developing constructive programs for 
youth. 
5. Maintain professional standards by helping the pub- 
lic understand that teaching is an important, essential 
service and encouraging them to finance it accordingly. 


6. Protect the schools against attack. War breeds 


hysteria. Foes of public education take advantage of 


the opportunity to undermine educational leaders and to 
slash school budgets. 

7. Extend, protect, and improve teacher retirement sys- 
tems, tenure laws and sick leave regulations. 

8. Strengthen our professional organizations. Local, 
state and national associations must be more fully in 
tegrated for carrying forward aggressive programs of 
action and efficient enrolment plans. New local associa- 
tions must be organized and old ones vitalized. State 
associations must be strengthened and NEA membership 
must be increased, 

9. Help the federal government develop a sound educa- 
tional policy. 

10. Plan for readjustments to meet postwar educational 


demands. 
THE INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL IS A DEPARTMENT 


OF THE NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION. 
THE NEA NEEDS YOUR SUPPORT. JOIN TODAY! 





